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MONUMENT TO LORD EXMOUTH. 


Tag above unostentatious memorial of this 


in the church of Christowe, near 
Teignmouth, Devonshire. This monument 
18 a8 its inscription explains, “ the tribute of 
his grateful and affectionate family :” here- 
after, some fitting memorial of his public 
services will, we trust, employ the chisel of 
the seulptor—for scenes of Christian virtue 
and patriotism, such as exalt his public and 
private character, must not be left untold in 
the national records of British worth. 
The monument is of white and black mar- 
ble; its dimensions are 8 ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. * 


Laan by E, Gaffiun, Regent’s Quadrant, 
Von. xxi. L 


7 Gtingniched Naval officer has recently been 


The urn bears the initials of the deceased ; 
Algiers, his motto, denotes his proudest vic-: 
tory; above are his family arms, with the 
words “ Deo adjuvante” (by the aid of God), 
surmounted. with a viscount’s coronet, and 
encircled with the Garter and Cross of the 
Bath: on each side’ are naval emblems and 
trophies. 

The following are the inscriptions on and 
beneath the sarcophagus tablet :— 

In a vault beneath repose the remains of 


THE RIGHT HON. EDWARD PELLEW, 
VISCOUNT AND BARON EXMOUTH, 
of Canonteign, a Baronet and L. L. D. Vice Admiral - 
of the United Kingdom, , 
and Admiral of the Red Squadron of His Majesty’s~ 


fleet, 
651 
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Knight Grand Cross of the most Hon, Military order 
of the Bath, 
also of the Royal and oe mem order of Charles 
the Third of Spain 


of the Military Order of Willian ¢ of the Netherlands, 
of the Royal Sicilian Order of St. Ferdinand and 


Merit, 
of the Military Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazare 
of Sardinia, and 
Knight of the most Hon. and most Ancient Order of 
the Annunciation of Savoy, 

High Steward of Great Yarmouth, and one of 
the elder brethren of the Hon. Corporation of the 
Trinity House. 

His eminent public services are recorded in the 
anuals, 
and live in the memory of a grateful Country ; 
this private and more humble monument records his 
Christian virtues, 
his active benevolence which often risked his life to 
rescue fellow creatures from the deep, and to break 
the chains of 
Christian brethren mourning in helpless captivity in 
a heathen land. 


All human glory ceases in the grave, but far dearer 
is the memory 
that devout faith, a beer in deep humility to 
t 


cross 
the star that guided him to his desired haven, 
the anchor of his hope when on the deathbed of the 


just, 
he yielded up his soul to his Redeemer. 
He departed in peace on the 23rd day of January, 
Tord 1833, and in the 


THE 


in the year of our 76th year of 
his age. 
This monument is erected by his grateful and affec- 
tionate family, 


to the memory of the best of husbands and of parents. 
On the pedestal beneath the sarcophagus : 


Lines written to commemorate Lord Exmouth’s 
humane and magnanimous conduct, when at the 
imminent risk of his life, he rescued (under the 
blessing of divine providence) near five hundred 
souls, men, women, and children, many of whom 
were sick, from the wreck of the Dutton, East 
oe in a tremendous storm, January 26, 


While, o’er the reeling wreck the savage storm 
saa all its lightnings, thunders, blasts, and 
ail ; 
And every horror in its wildest form 

Smote the firm heart—that never knew to fail. 
*Twas thine Pellew, sublimely great and good ! 

For man, thy brother man, distress’d—to dare 
The dreadful passage of the raging flood, 

And join the frantic children of despair. 

There, it was thine in cumfort’s balmy toue, 
‘o soothe their sorrows ‘mid the tempest’s roar, 
To hush the mother’s shriek—the sick man’s groan, 

And bear the sufferers, trembling, to the shore. 

So, when this mighty orb, in dread alarm, 
* Shall crash in ruius at its God’s decree ; 
May thy Redeemer,with triumphant arm, 

From the vast wreck of all things, rescue thee. 

The philanthropic act which these lines 
commemorate, is thus narrated in a Memoir 
of the services of Lord Exmouth, in the 
United Service Journal, March, 1833. Speak- 
ing of his Lordship’s “ union of prompt reso- 
lution with constitutional philanthropy,” the 
writer says :— 

‘A conspicuous example of this nohle 
feeling was shown on the 26th of January, 
1796, when, by his great personal exertions, 
he preserved the crew and passengers of the 
Dutton transport, which, crowded with troops 
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and their families proceeding on the expedi- 
tion to the West Indies, was driven on the 
rocks under the citadel at Plymouth. The 
writer of this slight memoir cannot refuse 
his readers the pleasure of seeing the hero's 
own modest account of this act of benevo. 
lence, contained in a private letter which he 
received from him many years afterwards 
(1811), when commander-in-chief in the north 
seas: 

« “Why do you ask me to relate the wreck 
of the Dutton? Susan (Lady Exmouth) and 
I were driving to a dinner party at Plymouth, 
when we saw running to the Hoe, 
and learning it was a wreck I left the car. 
riage to take her on, and joined the crowd, 
I saw the loss of the whole five or six hun- 
dred was inevitable without somebody to 
direct them, for the last officer was pulled on 
shore as I reached the surf. I urged their 
return, which was refused, upon which I 
made the rope fast to myself, and was hauled 
through the surf on board—established order, 
and did not leave her until every soul was 
saved but the boatswain, who would not go 
before me. I got safe, and so did he, and 
the ship went all to pieces; but'I was laid 
in bed for a week by getting: under the 
mainmast (which had fillen towards the 
shore), and my back was cured by Lord 
Spencer’s having conveyed to me by letter 
his Majesty’s intention to dub me baronet. 
No more have I to say, except that I felt 
more pleasure in giving to a mother’s arms a 
dear little infant only three weeks old, than I 
ever felt in my life, and both were saved. 
The struggle she had to entrust me with the 
bantling was a scene I cannot describe ;— 
nor need you, and, consequently, you will 
never let this be visible.’ 

“ This injunction has been scrupulously ob- 
served until now that the seal of secrecy is 
removed by his death. It is due to the 
merits of a deserving officer, to supply one 
omission in this interesting letter. Soon 
after Sir Edward reached the wreck, a small 
boat belonging to an Irish brig got alongside, 
with two py who greatly Sl ra in 
this work of benevolence. One of these 
young men was the mate, whom Captain 
Pellew on the following day received into his 


own ship, the Indefatigable, and thencefor > 
ward became his steady friend and patron f 
It is almost unnecessary to add, that this > 


officer is now Captain Coghlan, R. N.” 


The writer closes his memoir as follows :— | 
The consciousness of this rare constitution | 


of mind (self-possession) excited no vain 
glory to taint the natural simplicity of his 


character. As he gradually descended into [ 
the vale of years, religion became the habitual | 
guide and consolation of his life; and as he f 


approached his end, no man more clearly saw 
the miserable error of those who, in their last 
hour, strive to hush the wamings of a long 
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neglected conscience by what is called “ the 
retrospect of a well-spent life”’ _ More than 
one conspicuous example of this fatal mistake 
has. been held up to the admiration of our 
naval officers, but none has been mote inju- 
rious to their religious principles. The hope 
of a true Christian, whether in life or death, 
is founded not on his own merits, but in his 
Redeemer’s atonement. Happily Lord Ex- 
mouth well knew the defects of his own 
heart, and rejected all self-righteousness ; and 
his family and friends have now the satisfac- 
tion of his own dying testimony, that all his 
hopes were founded on a rock, “ and that rock 
was Christ.” 

. The funeral of Lord Exmouth took place 
on the 6th of February, at Christowe—in 
which parish the mansion and estate of 
Canonteign are situated. His Lordship had 
expressed a wish that his funeral should be 
conducted with the utmost privacy; but the 
desire to show respect to this brave sailor and 
excellent nobleman was so strong, that a 
very numerous cortége, composed of the 
carriages of the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry, attended. e flags at Teignmouth 
on board the ships, and on all the flag-staffs, 
were struck half-mast, the shops were closed, 
and every possible demonstration of respect 
was exhibited. The British ensign, under 
which his Lordship had served and fought 
in every quarter of the globe, was used in 
lieu of a pall; and on the coffin was placed 
the flag (blue at the main) which flew at the. 
mast-head of the Queen Charlotte during the 
arduous conflict at Algiers. Several shots 
had passed through this honourable emblem 
of the departed nobleman’s great achieve- 
ment. The sword his Lordship wore on that 
occasion, hung with crape, was also placed 
on the coffin. On the conclusion of the 
solemnity, a young oak tree was planted, and. 
named the Exmouth Oak, opposite the door 
of the vault. 





Che Paturalist. 


A YBW ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
(By James Fenneil.) 
Attachment between a Dog and a Cat. 


_ Avamity being about to remove from one 
patron. F house to another, were desirous that their cat 
_ should not accompany them ; and, therefore, 
_ left her in the possession of a neighbour. 
_ They removed to their new residence, which 
| Was about a mile and a half from the one 


they had a occupied ; and with them 
went Dandy, their faithful terrier dog, who 
was evidently dejected at the absence of his 
feline companion. At night he signified, 


| byhis barking and restlessness, a desire to 


go out of the house, which accordingly was 
opened to him, and he departed, but did not 
feturn until the following morning; when, 
opening the ery door, in’ walked: 

° 
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Dandy—not, however, alone, but accompa- 
nied by the cat, whom he seemed extremely 
delighted to introduce to her new habitation. 
In explanation of this, there was every reason 
to suppose that the dog had sought out the 
cat, and having succeeded in finding her, had 
undertaken the task of escorting her through 


the much-frequented streets to the house 
from whence he came. 


Singular Habit of a Dog. 

The dog above-mentioned had a singular 
habit of interring the cat’s kittens whenever 
she happened to have any. When unobserved, 
he would steal up to her litter, and taking the 
kittens successively in his mouth, convey 
them down to the bottom of the garden, and 
there deposit them in a hole previously dug 
for their reception. In a moment, however, 
when he least thought himself observed, his 
cruel operations were detected, and his little. 
victim rescued from its grave. What was 
his motive in performing this inhumation is. 
not very apparent; but it is not improbable 
that it was dictated by jealousy, as on other 
occasions he was not wont to inflict the 
slightest pain on the feelings of his dumb. 
associate. 

Tame Pigeons. 

I had some time since a pair of very tame 
and interesting pigeons. The hen ‘tates 
presented her mate with a couple of eggs, I 
became anxious, and perhaps somewhat im-. 
patient, for the appearance of the young, 
and not unfrequently put my hand into the 
nest, to feel if they were hatched : a liberty 
which was countenanced by the hen, though 
sitting, but repelled by the cock, who im- 
mediately, upon the entrance of my hand 
into the nest, would go into the nestling- 
box, and turning his spouse out, as a 
careless guardian of her embryo offspring, 
take charge of them himself, and nobly de- 
fend them. -I had for some days refrained 
from disturbing them, and incubation was 
permitted to take its natural course, when at 
length, one morning, my attention was at- 
tracted by a noise on the outside of the 
window-panes of the room in which I was 
seated, caused by my birds tapping thereon 
with their beaks. On approaching them, I 
perceived that they had brought some egg- 
shells, which they evinced every desires I 
should notice, by repeatedly taking up the 
fragments, and then laying them down as 
before on the window-sill. I was induced to 
conceive that the egg-shells were brought 
either to show that they had young, and re- 
quired a food adapted to their infant state, or 
that they had the sagacity to know that their 
young master would be as pleased as them- 
selves at their having hatched them, 


An Odd Pigeon. 
A pigeon which I once possessed showed a 
gteat attachment to the-kitchen, preferring it 
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in winter and summer to the garden, or any 
other open place. When he frst became an 
inmate of the house, he exhibited no fear 
whatever, of either the dog or cat; but, on 
the contrary, appeared quite unawed by their 
presence. For some time he behaved. him- 
self very well, in the society of his feline and 
canine acquaintances, and it often formed an 
interesting group when he fearlessly asso- 
ciated with them before the kitchen fire. 
But, however, his gentle disposition soon 
forsook him, and the spirit of tyranny and 
oppression reigned in its place ;—he became, 
indeed, so domineering, that at length he 
asserted his exclusive right to the hearth, 
making its previous occupiers fly before him. 
I have frequently seen the good old dog 
slowly and fearfully approaching for a share 
of the fire, when the bird was stationed near 
there, but repulsed by the little, bloated tyrant 
alighting on and pecking the intruder’s neck, 
until he retired. One might have supposed 
that such treatment would have been resent- 
ed by the dog; but, no—he endured it with 
philosophical patience, and left his assailant 
in undisputed possession of that which he 
was desirous himself of enjoying. 

This strange bird, among many other sin- 
gularities, had a great antipathy to the sight 
of persons with their shoes off—as was evi- 
dent by his immediately approaching their 
feet, and in an enraged manner, pecking and 
pulling their stockings. 

Paddington. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


. TEA AND COFFEE. 
Tue following interesting facts have been 
elicited during recent discussions at the 
Medico Botanical and London Medical So- 
cieties, and are reported in the Literary 
Gazette :— 

Dr. Uwins and Mr. Cole thought that 
much evil resulted from the excessive use of 
tea and coffee; taken in excess, they were 
found to operate as powerful and decided 
stimulants; by their action on the nervous 
and sanguiferous systems, they occasion a 
temporary flow of spirits, and banish ail 
desire for sleep; this state of excitement, 
however, speedily subsides, and is followed 
by languor and palpitation of the heart, irre- 
gular breathing, and uneasiness in the region 
of the precordia; in some constitutions the 
symptoms are still more violent—the pulse 
becomes irregular and feeble, the extremities 
cold, pain and an uneasy sensation are felt at 
the pit of the stomach, and even syncope 
follows. Shortly after, a desire for sleep 
presents itself; but the slumbers are troubled 
and uneasy, and the face and limbs suffer 
from spasmodic twitchings. These conse- 
quences of the over-use of tea and coffee are 
to be accounted for by referring to the habits 
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and idiosyncrasy of the individual; and im: 
such cases, the only relief which can be ob- 
tained must result from the party abstaining 
from the use of those articles of diet, and 
substituting some other in their place. A 
most important question in state medicine 
arises from a review of this subject : viz— 
whether the introduction of tea and coffee 
into general use is to be regarded as benefi- 
cial to the community, or otherwise? In 
many parts of France and Italy tea is classed 
by the excise in the list of drugs—is kept in 
bottles on the shelves of the apothecary, 
forms no part of the stock of the grocer, and 
is even anathematized by the lecturer on 
hygiéne as unfited for ordinary consump- 
tion. It is therefore placed by common con- 
sent in the custody of the physician, to be 
dealt with as a remedial agent, secundum 
artem. Whether they manage these ~~ 
best in France or in England remains to 
seen. Mr. Cole thinks it probable that the 
great increase which has taken place in 
diseases of the heart in this country may be 
referred to the abuse of this beverage. He 
considers green tea to be productive of more 
uneasiness and excitement than black, and 
regards coffee as ranking next in this respect. 
With regard to spurious tea, Professor Bur. 
nett has proved that the practice is very com- 
mon of adding the leaves of the sloe, the 
apple, the hawthorn, and the elm, to the 
Chinese leaf. This spurious addition resem- 
bles the real tea so exactly, that the most 
experienced examiners at the India House 
were at fault in detecting the adulteration; 
even chemical analysis failed to expose the 
fraud, inasmuch as the constituents of the 
British leaves were similar to those of the 
— herb imported from the Celestial 

mpire. The botanist alone succeeded in 
detecting the sophistication, and this he 
effected by his knowledge of the distinctive 
characters of each particular leaf. In order 
to impose upon the public, the spurious 
leaves are placed upon plates of heated iron 
and carefully rolled, so as to correspond with 
the genuine tea. It is then mixed with it, 
in the proportion of one part to three, and 
put into circulation. Professor Burnett drank 
some of this tea, which affected him with 
slight nausea. He thought the flavour 
mawkish and disagreeable,’ in comparison 
with that of the real tea. 





BLOOD-BATHS. 


Accorpina to a dark tradition, which is [ 
incidentally mentioned by Pliny, the ancient | 


kings of Egypt used to bathe in human blood 
when they were seized with leprosy. A simi 
lar story is told of the emperor Constantine ; 


but he seems to have been restrained from | 


employing this revolting remedy in conse 
quence uf a vision; and he is said to have 


been cured by baptism. No great weight > 
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ean be attached to these ill-authenticated 
stories; yet it is but too true, that, both in 
ancient times and in the middle ages, decided 
healing-virtues for the cure of leprosy were 
supposed to exist in the blood of innocent 
children and virgins, and that occasion was 
given thereby for numberless cruelties. It is 
needless to refer here to the remoter traces of 
the belief in the expiatory or healing proper- 
ties of pure blood: they ramify far, and pass 
into the most ancient times. Cures of leprous 
people by the blood of animals, in employing 
which certain symbolical customs were ob- 
gerved, are mentioned in the books of Moses ; 
and it might not be difficult to discover simi- 
lar forms among all the nations in the world. 
During the middle ages the delusion about 
the healing virtues of human blood, which 
must have had horrible effects in the great 
of leprosy, received a check from the 
impression, that only the bloud of those 
children and virgins would prove efficacious 
who offered themselves freely and voluntarily 
for a beloved sufferer. This idea is parti- 
cularly expressed in the touching story of 
“Poor Henry,” which forms the subject of 
one of the most beautiful poems of the 13th 
eentury. A Suabian knight, who sits in‘ the 
lap of happiness, is seized with the leprosy. 
In order to escape civil death, he seeks 
through the world for help. The physicians 
of Montpelier can give him no assistance: 
he hastens to Salernum. Here one of the 
Masters makes him acquainted with the 
apparently hopeless means of cure. Sad at 
heart, he returns home, and prepares himself 
to sorrow out the remainder of his days in 
solitude. A girl of twelve years of age, the 
daughter of a countryman, conceives a 
sion for the unfortunate knight, attends him 
affectionately, and, upon accidentally hearin 
of the freewill offering, cannot be dissuad 
from her resolution to purchase the recovery 
of her master with her life. Both set out 
for Salernum, but the catastrophe is not fatal: 
Henry gets rid of the leprosy, and rewards 
his — benefactress with marriage. 

The story of Amicus and Amelius is an- 
other of the same sort, which affords no less 
gtound for concluding, that the superstition 
of which we speak was scarcely disbelieved 
in any quarter. 

. In connexion with this, we should not 
omit to place the story which is told of 
Louis XI., that he had a _—- —— see 
approaching death by the use of the vy) 
children. Klinger has employed the inci- 
dent to exalt the horrors of his tremendous 
version of Faust: and Sprengel, too, has 
given it credit, and has even spoken of the 
actual baths having been used. But it is by 
no means a well-authenticated circumstance, 
for we cannot discover a trace of it in any 
truly trustworthy source. The physician, 
however, to whom the bloody ordinance is 





charged, is an histerical personage: he is no 
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other than the notorious Jacques Cotier. 
Translated from the German, in the Medical Gazette. 


The Public Journals, 





ADVENTURE WITH A PIRATE SHIP. 


Ir is about three years since I first became 
acquainted with a young Englishman, named 
Ord, who having, on the death of his father, 
come into possession of some valuable estates 
in the West Indies, was at that time engaged 
in examining the value and management of 
his patrimony. In the prosecution of this 
object he visited Cuba, where my father, 
whose mercantile transactions were connected 
with his, resides, and where Ord remained 
for some weeks. He had a complete passion 
for the sea, and in the course of many plea- 
sure-trips among the neighbouring islands, 
in a fine little schooner which he had brought 
from England, we became the most intimate 
friends. There was a noble, almost a wild, 
enthusiasm about his character, which, though 
it harmonized well with his athletic and 
handsome appearance, would have appeared 
Quixotic, had it not been borne out by his 
utter contempt of danger, when danger really 
existed. I will give one instance out of many. 
We were i against a stiff south-east 
breeze off Cape Tiburon, in Hispaniola, when 
one of the men, who had gone aloft to take 
in a reef in the fore-topsail, sung out to those 
below that a piratical galley was bearin 
down upon us with all sail set. Ord and 
were at that time in the cabin, and, having 
exhausted every social subject of amusement, 
half-devoured with ennui, were en 
separately and almost silently ; I, in turning 
over a set of engravings of sea-fights, and 
Ord, cursing these “ piping times of peace,” 
in lazily setting up a few of the ropes of a 
frigate, which he was making as a model. 
Immediately, however, that the man, enter. 
ing the cabin, doffed his cap, and, smoothing 
down his hair, told his story, Ord uttered a 
loud whoop of delight, and, springing up 
with a haste which snapped half the spars in 
his beloved frigate, rushed on deck. 

The man at the helm was waiting for the 
expected order to put the vessel about, and 
the crew were at the sheets and braces ready 
to execute the maneuvre ; but Ord, singing 
out “steady,” seized a spyglass and ran up 
the shrouds to examine the pirate. In a 
minute or two he came down, with a joyous 
expression of countenance, and seeing that 
his men were whispering discontentedly to 
each other, well knowing the bloody dispo- 
sitions of these pirates, he addressed them 
thus :— 

“ My lads! there are just a score of strap- 
ping negroes in the galley bearing down 
upon us; of course they will be well supplied 
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with cutlasses and small arms, but they have 
not a single piece of metal among them; 
now, you all know well enough that the little 
Petrel (the name of our schooner) has the 
legs of these luffards, and my wish is to send 
a message from our long Tom among them 
in a friendly way ; we can run when we can 
do no ‘better ;—so. all you who are willing to 
stand by your captain, draw off to the wea- 
ther side, and if there be any of you who are 
afraid of a few naked blacks, in a long boat 
with a lug sail, keep your present stations.” 

Onur crew consisted of four Englishmen, a 
Scotchman, a Dutchman, and three or four 
negroes: and it was curious to observe the 
effect of their captain’s speech upon them. 
The Englishmen gave three loud cheers, and 
sprang to the weather side of our little craft ; 
the Scotchman, more slowly, but quite as 
determinedly, followed, muttering, that “ it 
was by nae means prudent, but damn him, 
if he wad craw the dunghill craw;” while 
the Dutchman, without uttering a word, 
turned his quid in his cheek, squirted the 
juice deliberately over the lee bulwark, and, 
hitching up his trousers, walked after his 
companions. The negroes alone remained 
standing; they seemed utterly terrified at 
the idea of attacking these bloody and re- 
morseless pirates, of whose atrocities they 
had heard and seen so much, and cast fearful 

lances towards the nearing galley, as if they 

It their long knives already at their throats. 

. A good dram, and a threat of keelhauling 
them, however, presently put them all nght, 
and they bustled about with great alacrity to 
get the “ long Tom ” (a long-barrelled gun, 
which we carried, and which was generally 
stationed amidships) placed astern, with the 
muzzle depressed, and covered with a tar- 
paulin. For my own part, as I was more 
familiar than Ord with the barbarous cruel- 
ties of our pirates, I confess that I did not 
enter into the affair with the joyousness which 
he seemed to feel. I knew that a moment 
of irresolution, a chance shot, or a sheet 
missing stays, might place the pirates along- 
side of us, and then there was nothing for 
us but torture and death. However, 1 had 
every confidence in the excellence of our 
seamen, in Ord’s coolness, and, above all, in 
“long Tom.” The crew seemed also to 
consider the gun as their principal defence, 
for every glance at the approaching pirates 
was followed by one directed to the manceu- 
vres of one of their companions, who, under 
cover of the tarpaulin, was cramming “ long 
Tom” with what he called his “ grb,” 
being several pounds of grape shot, old spike 
nails, and so forth. 

We were still standing off on the starboard 
tack, and the pirates not at all expecting the 
warm reception we were preparing for them, 
bearing down with a flowing sheet upon us, 
when Ord, hailing them through a speaking 
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trumpet, ordered them to stand clear, or-he 
would fire upon them. The only answer to 
this summons was a loud discordant laugh, 
which, coming down+the wind to us, sounded 
as if they were already alongside.. Turning 
round with a calm smile on his face, Ord 
nodded to his men, who, having before re. 
ceived their instructions, rounded the little 
Petrel on the heel, and swept away on the 
larboard tack with a celerity which could 
scarcely have been surpassed by the sea-bird 
whose name she bore. But, though the 
maneuvre was performed with the most 
admirable dexterity, it placed the ry of 
the pirates for a moment within a hundred 
a of us; and as, with our sheets close- 
auled, we stretched away from them, a 
shower of bullets discovered their vexation on 
being thus baffled. Most of the balls fel 
short, though two or three rattled through 
the cabin windows, and one, whizzing be- 
tween Ord and the man at the helm, snapped 
off one of the spokes of the wheel, and buried 
itself in the mainmast. “ That’s a Spanish 
rifle,” said the helmsman, with great sang. 
Sroid, “ and yon thundering thief in the bow 
of the boat fired it; I can see the long barrel 
shining yet; none of their clumsy muskets 
could have sent a ball as far into a spar of 
the little Petrel ;” and he passed his hand 
down the splintered wheel-spoke, as a person 
might examine the wounded limb of his 
friend. “ Never mind,” said Ord, “ we'll 
return their civility presently ;” and lifting 
his hat, he cheered on the pirates, who had 
got their boat round, and with sails and 
sweeps were labouring in our wake. 
Meantime we got “ long Tom’s” nose, as 
the seamen jocosely called it, levelled, and: 
ready for being thrust out on the larboard 
quarter, the carpenter, with his axe, standing: 
ready to smash the bulwark, which yet con- 
cealed the gun from our pursuers. They 
were soon so near us that we could perfectly: 
distinguish every individual of their crew, 
and fierce, bloody-looking wretches they were 
as ever L beheld. Most of them were nearly: 
naked to the waist, where a belt, at whi 
hung pistols and a cutlass, girded their 
brawny frames. A tall, grey-headed negro, 
stood at the bow of the boat, holding with: 
one hand by the forestay, and the other. 
resting upon the long, Spanish-barrelled gun 
which our steersman had before noticed.» 
© I could hit him now, sir, if you would but 
trust me with your rifle for a moment,” said 
the man, casting another glance at his par- 
tially-shattezed wheel. Whether Ord was: 


pleased with that congenial pride in his’ 


vessel, and that desire. to revenge an injury 
done to her, which every true seaman pos- 
sesses, and which the wish of the helmsman 
discovered, I.do not know; but, putting his 
rifle into the man’s hand, and taking his 
place at the wheel, he simply desired him to: 
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he make sure. Never did I see gratitude more 
¢ to forcibly developed than in the expression of 
igh, the helmsman’s face, nor did I ever behold 
ded more intense agony: displayed in human 
ing features than a moment produced in his. 
Ord The gun which he was raising dropped from 
» Tes prot gos upon the deck, and his arm, shat- 
ittle at the elbow, quivered eonvalsively at 
the his side. A glance at the smoking muzzle 
ould of the old pirate’s rifle showed the cause of 
bird this: sudden injury; while it gave f of 
the the quickness and deadliness of his aim.’ At 
nost this moment, the men forward cried out that 
ry of other galleys were making from the shore, 
dred which we were now at no great distance 
lose- from; and, looking round, we saw two or 
, a three large boats pulling lustily out of a creek, 
D on where they had been concealed by the spread- 
fell ing cocoa-nut trees and thick-tangled under- 
ugh wood. 
- be. It was. now that Ord’s perfect coolness and 
pped resolute co displayed themselves; he 
ried: put the helm into my hands, and, giving the 
nish word ““ready, about,” to his men, took up 
sang. the rifle which the. wounded seaman had 
: bow dropped. The old negro was loading his 
arrel iece, and we could even hear his chuckling 
skets laugh at the success of his late exploit. Imme- 
ar of diately Ord presented himself over the taff- 
hand tail there was a general volley fired at him by 
erson the crew of pirates, amid which he stood as 
his. unmoved as a rock, until, catching his oppor- 
we'll tunity, as our vessel hung on the top of a 
fting wave, he fired, and the old negro tumbling 
| had headlong among his companions, while his 
. and gun was'discharged by the shock, showed 
that the Petrel and her steersman were fully 
e, as oe * About ship,” cried Ord, as he 
, and laid his rifle carefully down on the deck, and 
board looked at me with a half-suppressed smile of 
nding: triumph. Everything was so silent that the 
| COs: creaking of the ropes, and flapping of the 
They. wet canvass, as our sails gybed, were heard 
fectly: distinctly, but in an instant the little craft 
crew, was about, and, getting hold of the wind, 
were began to skip over the waves for the offing. 
near! pirates were now on our larboard quarter, 
whi | and within a few oars’ Jength of us, when 
’ | Ord, with a hand steady as if he were writin 
negro, — an invitation to dinner, took the apron o 
with: | “long Tom” with one hand, received a 
other. [| lighted match from a seaman with the other, 
d gun then nodded to the carpenter, who broke 
ticed.» | away the obstructing bulwark with one blow 
d but — of his axe. I still think I see the horrified 
’ said | countenances of the pirates, and their quick 
S par- dilated’ glances ‘as: they discovered the gun, 
| was! | and their confused oaths, and the rattling of 
n his’ | the oars and cordage as they attempted to 
injury | éscape the range of the shot. At 
a pos+ | this moment of unutterable anxiety, when 
isman | dur lives depended upon the coolness of our 
ig his captain, and the success of his discharge, I 
g his’ | aught a glimpse of his features. He was, 
um.to: | with his head turned from the gun, blowing 
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gently at the match to keep it clear from 
ashés ; his countenance was, thought, pale, 
but calm and resolved; the next instant it 
was shrouded in the smoke, as kneeling he 
stretched forward and applied the match to 
the touch-hole. We were not an instant in 
doubt. ‘Ord had seized the moment when 
the partial confusion of the pirates had placed 
their galley within twenty feet of us, her 
huge sail shivering, and herself almost 
motionless on the crest of a wave. Before 
that wave had lifted the little Petrel,—before 
the smoke of the gun had drifted by,—the 
crash and the plunge, and the horrible yells 
of the scattered and mangled wretches, assured 
us of their destruction. Their boat, and 
great part of her slaughtered crew, wheeled 
down into the deep at our very stern, while a 
few, who had not been wounded, struggled 
for a little time, and went down one by one 
as their strength failed. A stiff breeze, and 
a flowing sheet, soon placed us out of hearing 
of their dreadful cries for help, and out of 
sight of their still more dreadful features, 
convulsed with agony, and their eyes turned 
up white in the last death-wrestle. The 
next morning we entered St. Jago, to place 
our oath man under ‘proper cate.— New 
Monthly Magazine. 


THE FUTURE.—BY L. E. L. 
Ask me not, love, what can bein my heart ; 
When gazing on thee, sudden tear-drops start, 
When only smiles should brighten where thou art. 
The human heart is compassed by fears ; 
And joy is tremulous—for it inspheres 
A vapoury star, which melts away in tears. 
I am too happy for a careless mirth ; 
Hence thoughts the sweet, yet sorrowful, have birth :— 
Who looks from heaven is half returned to earth. 


I feel the weakness of my love—its care 

How deep, how true, how soe’er, 

It cannot keep one sorrow from thy share. 

How powerless is my fond anxiety ! 

I feel I could lay down my life for thee ; 

Yet know how vain such sacrifice must be! 

Ah, the sweet present !—should it not suffice ? 

Not to humanity, which vainly tries 

To lift the curtain that may never rise ! 

Hence do we tremble in our happi ry 

Hurried and dim, the unknown hours press ;— 

We question of the grief we cannot guess. 

The Future is more present than the Past ; 

For one look back, a thousand on we cast ; 

And hope doth ever memory outlast. 

For hope, say fear. Hope isa timid thing, 

F and weak, and born ‘mid suffering ;— 

At least, such hope as our sad earth can bring, 

Its home, it is not here, it looks beyond; 

And while it carries an enchanter’s wand, 

Its spells are conscious of their earthly bond. 

We almost feat the presence of our joy ; 

It doth tempt Fate, the stern one, to destroy, 

Fate in whose hands this world is as a toy. 

We dearly buy our pleasures, we repay 

By some deepsuffering ; or they decay 

Or change to pain, and curse us by their stay. 

A world of ashes is beneath our feet— 

Cold ashes of each beautiful deceit, att 

Owned by long silent hearts, that beat as ours nov 
beat. ~ - ° 
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How can we trust ourown? ‘we waste our breath ; 
‘We heap up hope and joy in one bright wreath ;— 
Our altar is the grave—our priest is death. _ 

But, ah! death is ;—’ tis not our doom,— 
The cold, the calm, that haunts my soul with gloom: 
I tremble at the passage to the tomb. 

Love mine—what depths of misery may be 

In the dark future !—I may meet thine eye, 

Cold, careless, and estranged, before I die. 

All grief is possible, and some is sure ; 

How can the loving heart e’er feel secure, 

And e’er it breaks it may so much endure? 


We had not lived had the past been foreshown ; 

Ah! merciful the shadow round us thrown.— 

Thank heaven, the future is at least unknown! 
New Monthly Magazine. 


Antiquariana, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.” 

WE shall next present our readers with a 
harp peculiar to a race of people of whom we 
know but little ; a nation of the highest anti- 
quity, whose history is become but asa fable, 
whose elegance and refinement is evident 
from their. vases, their tombs, and their orna- 
ments, and who were tottering into obscurity 
while Rome was in her infancy: we mean 
the Etruscans. Whence they derived their 
arts and whence their origin, is unknown ; 
but, skilled in science and in manufactures, 
they flourished probably on the ruins of 
some former nations, and like them have 
passed away into the mist of time. Skilled 
in music, they are said to have given the 
trumpet to the Grecians ; and we now give 

their harp to our readers. 








(Etruscan Harp.) 

The Grecians, the children of song and 
poetry, followed music more as a science 
emanating from divinity than one of human 
invention. They lumbered their mythology 
with musical as well as belligerent deities, 
and the sterner heroes who could fight almost, 
like Irishmen, for fighting sake, could also 

a * Concluded from page 122. 
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tune the peaceful lyre. Music was consi 
dered an essential acquirement, and the 
Arcadians established a law whereby their 
children should not only be tanght musie 
from their infancy, but should also continue 
the study till they attained the age of thirty 
years. Virgil in the Ecl. x. v. 32, observes 
Soli cantare periti: 


Arcades, 

The following elegant 
instrument is from a most 
rare gold coin, preserved 
in the British Museum; 
it belonged to an earl 
Greek city named Basil, 
which had fallen into de. 
cay before Greece was in 
her zenith. ‘ 

Li and harps, how- 

(Grecian Lyre.) oun ame variously made 
as to shape and ornament, according to the 
fancy of the artist; and although we have 
many elegant specimens before us, we select, 
in conclusion, the following beautiful and 
richly ornamented lyre from an antique statue 
of Apollo. 








<3, Na 7 


(Antique Lyre.) 

Having noticed the harps and lyres of 
antiquity, we will offer a few remarks u 
the wind instruments of the ancients. It is 
agreed by all writers that they are of earlier 
date than the lyres, and as mankind in the 
remoter periods of his” history, turned to 
nature and availed themselves of what it 
might present as best calculated to forward 
their views, or tend to any improvement, it 
is probable that the shells of fish and horns 
of quadrupeds were used as the most natural 
instruments to produce sounds: thus, the 
single pipe, or manaulos, appears in sculp- 
ture to 
form; and in Joshua, chapter vi., we are in- 
formed that trumpets made of ram’s horns 
were used. The term horn, still applied to 
our musical instruments of the trumpet kind, 
marks its origin. 

The Africans use horns of animals to this 
day, and we well remember the monotonous 


and lugubrious sound of the bullock’s horn | 
announcing to the population of Roseau, in | 


ve been a mere horn in its natural | 
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Dominica, the’ arrival of the fishing canoes, 
in order to summon the n and mulatto 
purchasers to the beach. The Tritous of the 
ancients blew through the conch shell, and 
in Madagascar, if we are not mistaken, the 
conch is still used for that purpose. ) 
however, these instruments could produce 
put one note, man required more to please 
those sensations of the ear which he had 
begun to excite, and then succeeded the 
avend, or single oaten stalk, the calamus, or 

single reed, or cane, and 


























) afterwards the syrinz, com- 

{it sed of a number of reeds 

i of different lengths, a copy 

Lit of one of which we present, 
in which the reader will im. . 

jp” mediately recognise the pan- 

pes. 
The pipes of the island of 
(Syriux-) — New Amsterdam are of the 


same construction, the reeds being cut below 
the joint; and the Arabians at Aleppo have 
a similar instrument, but, after the manner 
of the ancients, stop the holes with wax. 

As the term cornu, or horn, applied to 
musical instruments of the trumpet kind, 
marks its origin, so the term ¢éba, or shin 
bone, being used to denote flute, plainly 
denotes that the ancients availed themselves 
of such materials as nature had hollowed ; 
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-and it is worthy of remark that some of the 


tribes in the Brazils play upon flutes made of 
the thigh bones of their enemies. The art 
of boring flutes having been discovered, they 
were made of box, laurel, brass, silver and 
gold, which latter material may account for 
the immense sums said to have been paid by 
the Grecian flute players for instruments of 
their profession. 

Learned men are undecided whether the 
straight flutes had any holes in them, as the 


. figures in ancient works of art are represented 


as blowing through them without any 
motion of the fingers; and it is presumed 
that the sound was modulated by the mouth 
like through our trumpets. 

But the most equivocal question is on the 
nature and use of the equal flute pures ; the 
unequal flutes, émpares ; those for the right 
hand, dextre ; and those for the left, sinistra. 
The two tubes appear to have been united 
in one mouthpiece, and the exertion of blow- 
ing them was so great that performers have 
literally burst in trials of skill, and Helio- 
dorus describes a flute player oculis incensis, 
ac sud sede excedentibus, “with eyes in- 
flamed and starting from their sockets.” 
The subjoined is a specimen of the double 
flute, with the capistrum, or band, round the 
head of the performer to prevent the cheeks 
from bursting. 





The frequent distortion of the face, and 
serious accidents arising from the force with 
which performers were compelled to blow, 
produced an invention by the Romans about 
the time of Nero; for a Greek writer, Dion 
Chrysostom, speaking of that amateur musical 
monarch, (who was accustomed to perform in 
ublic, and appointed an officer to regulate 

is tones of voice in common parlance,) ob- 
serves that he played on a flute with a blad- 
der; and this author assigns the curious 
reason, that he used it in order that he might 
avoid making the ugly faces with which 
Minerva was so much offended. In this 
flute, blown with a bladder, we evidently 
have the bagpipe; and in case any doubt 
should remain on the subject in the mind of 
the sceptical reader, we submit the following 
tepresentation, taken from an ancient bas- 





(Roman Flute and Bladder.) 














‘relief: in the court of the Samta Croce palace 
at Rome. We have also seen a small bronze 
‘figure, about four inches: high, which was 
exhumed near Exeter, representing a person 
performing on the instrument for which we 
“confess our ears have no partiality; although, 
like the flutes of the Lacedwmonians which 
zoused them to deeds of glory, it has a similar 
effect upon the bold and daring Highlander 
‘when the pibroch summons him to the battle 


‘The tibiz pares, or equal flutes, were played 
‘like our flageolets, though they had, accord- 
ing to the following specimen, but two holes. 
4See Fig.\.) This specimen is selected from 
a picture dug up: at Herculaneum, and is 
‘placed in the hands of a young man, who 
is receiving instruction from Marsyas. 

















Fig. 3 





‘ig. 2 is a drawing of a flute approaching 
nearer to our instrument of the present day, 
and is sculptured on a beautiful sarcophagus 
in the Capitoline museum at Rome, where 
it is placed in the hands of a muse. 

Our modern researches at Herculaneum 
have brought to light an ancient instrument 
hitherto undescribed. It is a trumpet, or 
large tube of bronze, like a speaking trum- 
pet, surrounded by seven small pipes of bone 


or ivory inserted in as many of metal. These ~ 


seem to terminate in one point and to have 
been blown through one mouthpiece. The 
small pipes are ‘all of the same length and 
diameter and are sup to have been 
unisons or octaves to the great tube. A chain, 
which is-likewise preserved, passed through 
a ring, and suspended the instrument over 
the shoulder of the performer.—( See Fig. 3.) 

Flutes in ancient times, like Cremonas of 
the present day, fetched enormous prices, 
and Ismenias, a celebrated flute player of 
Thebes, gave for one 581/ 5s.; nor were 
musicians in less en for Amebzus, 
a harper, received 193/. for one performance 
at the th which surpasses the nightly 
profits of It Signor Paganini. : 
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In: the year 1761, 
when the bed of the 
tiver Withem, near Tat. 
tershall in Lincolnshire, 
was cleared, the work. 
men discovered an am 
cient lituus, or military 
trumpet; it is the only 
instrument of the kind 
extant, and was in the 
possession of Sir Joseph 
Banks. It is made of 
very thin brass in three 
parts, like our German 
flutes, and was formerly 
gilded. It is upwards 
of four feet long and 
was a military instru. 
ment, for Horace says 
Multos castra juvant et 

lituo tube 
Permistus sonitus.' 

We will close our 
illustrations of ancient 
musical instruments 
a representation of the 

famous lyre invented 
L\ by Pythagoras, the 

Zacynthian, who alone 
was enabled to perform upon it; after his 
death no other was ever constructed, so diffi- 
cult was it to play, and it required an exe- 
cution which none save its inventor could 
command. Atheneus gives the following 
account of this extraordinary instrument. 
Many ancient instruments are recorded of 
which we have so little knowledge that we 
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(Tripod of Pythagoras.) . 
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can hardly-be certain of their existence. Such 
was the tripod of Pythagoras which, on account 
of its difficulty, continued in use but a: short 
time. It resembled in form the Delphic 
tripod, whence it had its name. The | 
were equidistant and fixed upon a movable 
base that was turned by the foot of the 

, the strings were placed between the 
pect a stool, the vase at the top served for a 
capling board, and the strings of the three 
sides of the instrument were tuned to the 
three different modes, the Phrygian, the 
Doric, and the Lydian. The performer sat on 
achair made on purpose: striking the strings 
with the fingers of the left hand, and using 
the plectrum with the right, at the same time 
tuning the instrument with his foot to which- 
ever of the three modes he pleased, so that 
by great practice he was enabled to change 
the modes with such velocity, that those who 
did not see him would imagine they heard 
three different persons playing in three diffe- 
rent modes. The subjoined representation of 
the instrument of this Grecian Paganini is 
from a bas-relief in the Maffei palace at 
Rome. 


* The reader may recollect work-tables of this 
elegant form, in the modern drawing-room. 





Potes of a Reaver. 





GEMS, 
Stored from a second reading of Dr. Southey’s 
; “ Colloquies.”’ . ; 

Wuen the rain is gathering from the south 
or west, and those ftowers and herbs which 
seve as natural hygrometers close their 
leaves, men have no occasion to consult the 
stars for what the clouds and the earth are 
telling them. 

. It is worthy of notice, how surely in the 
order of Providence such men as are wanted 
ae raised up. 

That which is a great evil in itself becomes 
relatively a good, when it prevents or removes 
a greater evil: for instance, loss of a limb 
when life is preserved by the sacrifice; or 
the acute pain of a remedy by which a chronic 
dis eave is cured. 

Our most unreasonable prejudices are ge- 
nerally the strongest.—Jonathan Boucher. 

hat errors are there which may not be 
explained by the frailty and the sinfulness of 
poor human nature. 

- Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, 
and: pompous in the grave; solemnizing 
nativities and deaths with equal lustre, nor 
omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy 
of his nature.—Sir 7’. Brown. 

There are certain moods of mind, in which 
we can scarcely help ascribing an ominous. 
importance to any remarkable coincidence, 
wherein things of moment_are concerned. 


Ont witches ane justly: hanged, - because 


they think themselves.to and suffer 
deservedly, for believing they: did. mischief, 
because they meant it.— e ’ 


All men, even the vicious themselves, know 
that wretchedness leads to misery ; but many, 
even among the and the wise, have yet 
to learn that misery is almost as often the 
cause of wickedness. : 

Of all sights which can seften and: hus 
manize the heart of man, there is none that 

t so surely to reach it as that of innocent 
children enjoying the happiness which is 
their proper and natural portion. . 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


Know1epaz is power—commonly meant 
scientific, and only scientific, to the exclusion 
of religious bg gees on With what con- 
summate skill has Milton arranged all the 
delusive arguments upon this subject, and 
put them into the mouth ofthe great Tempter ! 
The promise of that knowledge was to teach 
our first parents to be regardless of their 
Maker, to set themselves up in a power equal 
to his. Power though it may be, it is no where 
Pronounced to be virtue’or happiness—the 
wisdom to be derived from a far other foun- 
tain than that “ scientific sap;” and thus 
are described the intoxicating, deleterious 
effects of that “ mortal taste.” 

“ Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 

About their spirits Play'd, and inmost powers 

Made err, was now exhaled ; and grosser sleep, , 

Bred of unkindly flames, with conscious dreams 

Encumber’d, now had left them. Up they rose, 

As from unrest—and each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their minds 

How darken’d.” 

Then, again, Adam’s conviction— 
“ In evil hour didst thou give ear 

To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 

To counterfeit man’s voice ; true in our fall, 

False in our promised rising : since our eyes 

peepee 

Vt evil ; os: evil got ; 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know 

Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our-wonted ornaments now soil’d and stain’d.”” 

“ Know.epeg,” says Lord Bacon, “ is 
PowER ;” he has not said it is either wisdom 
or virtue. The extension of the means of: 
requiring information to the middling and 
working classes, isthe greatest of all addi- 
tions to their. pojitical importance; but in 
itself, it is not only no safeguard against the 
introduction of error amongst them, and, 
unless duly guarded, the greatest of all in- 
flators to the. depraved. principles of our. 
nature. Like the Amreeta cup im Kehama,- 
it is the greatest of all blessings, or the: 
greatest of all curses, according to the cha- 
racter and circumstances of the people among 
whom it is introduced: as much asit diffuses 
the principles: of virtue, and the habits -of- 














industry, amongst a simple and religious, 
does it spread the poison of infidelity, and 
the extravagance of: passion among a more 
corrupted community. The power of reading 
in itself is neither a blessing nor a curse: it 
is merely an instrument of vast power put 
into the hands of the people, and which may 
be rendered an engine of the one or the other, 
according to the use which is made of it, and 
the direction which it receives.— Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 





Pew Books. 





THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
(By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c.) 
['Tu1s superb volume has so gratified us, that 
we scarcely know where to commence our 
praise of its beauty, which shines, indeed, at 
all points. Of its reading we may say with 
Sterne, “ the pleasure of the experiment has 
kept our senses, and best part of our 
blood awake, and laid the gross to sleep.” 
But we will sketch a few of its perfections, 
though at the risk of rough-hewing them 
from their crystal quarry. 

The framework of the volume is as novel 
as the filling-in is masterly: design and 
execution go trippingly hand-in-hand, and 
altogether this production to us appears to 
realize what the Annuals of late years have 
taught us to look for—the union of literature 
and art, so as not to lead the reader to sus- 
rm that the plates were engraved for the 
etter-press, or the letter-press written for the 
plates. In a word, the literature and embel- 
lishments: are wnique—the only characteristic 
we can find of this combined excellence. 

The action of the work is “ faerie” and 
mortal, exquisitely blended throughout. The 
Illustrations are twenty-seven in number, 
engraved by, or under the superintendance 
of, Mr. E. J. Roberts. They include not a 
few of the sublime and picturesque scenes 
on the Rhine, their storied towers and castled 
crags, and many a hallowed and mouldering 
relic 1a times. Mingled with these 
are highly-wrought imaginative grZps of 
fairy-land and its oe and faye dancing 
“o’er the grave of time.” Thus far the 
embellishments. The accompanying letter- 
press consists of a pilgrimage, or tour, on 
the Rhine, the Pélgrims being Trevylyan 
and Gertrude, “a lovely pair,” in fervid 
attachment to each other; and Vane, the 
father of the latter. Gertrude is pining 
under consumption; the recreation of the 
tour sheds a gleam of restoration to health, 
and union with Trevylyan; a fond hope even- 
tually blighted. There are other pilgrims, as 
a Queene of Faery, (Nymphalin,) her suite 
and a prince, her adorer, who lighten the 
sufferings of the mortal pair by their airy 
revels. Prefixed to this tour ef reality and 
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imagination is an invocation to the “ Ideal,” 

the concluding stanzas of which thus intro. 

duce the poetic prose :—] 

Simple the tale, nor would it lure the ear 

From earth’s hack sounds one instant, if the glory 

Of Fancy, from the Real, did not rear 

Its rainbow images and deck the story 

With hues the kind Ideal lends to all, 

Who, though with voice untun’d, upon her duly call} 

Of one fair girl my tale, athwart whose bloom, 

In the young May of life, the harsh wind sped, 

Ani, all Hope's blossoms in that soft flower shed, 

Left one lone heart to find the world a tomb ! 

This all I take from Truth, but Tov, more kind, 

Still as our Prterims sail, shalt balm the wind ; 

With many a tale the various way beguile, 

And charm ev’n death with love’s untiring smile. 

Still as the sufferer droops, thy witchery calls 

Wild handmaid shapes from Oberon’s grassy halls, 

Bids Faeries watch the soft life glide away ; 

And with fond dreams make beautiful decay ;— 

Brighten the path; keep ward above the heart, 

And steal at least the venom from the dart ; 

Let Love receive the last untortured breath, 

And Sleep lend all its loveliest hues to Death ! 

And when the heart lies dumb, around the tomb, 

Still shall the Faeries bid the wild flowers bloom, 

Woo gentlest moonbeams to the odorous grass, 

And smooth the wavesto music as they pass : 

Aud still shall Fancy deem, in him who wreathes 

These fading flowers, thy power not vainly. breathes, 

If o’er his task thy angel presence shone, 

Hath his soul quaff’d no magic not its own? 

No spell to lure the anxious world awhile 

From truths that vex, to visions that beguile, 

Checkering the darkness of surrounding strife 

With the brief moonlight of a lovelier life ? 
[Quotation will give but.a bare idea of 

the infinite variety, the thick-coming fancies 

of this volume. We subjoin, however, a 

specimen of the tales with which the ennui 

of the party is relieved on the 


The Tour of the Virtues—A Philosopher's 
ale, 


Once upon a time, several of the Virtues, 
weary of living for ever with the bishop of 
Norwich, resolved to make - little excursion ; 
accordingly, though the ew every thi 
on anthems ee, gine to onite pro 
they thought they might safely venture on a 
tour, from Westminster bridge to Richmond; 
the day was fine, the wind in their favour, 
and as to entertainment,—why there seemed, 
according to Gertrude, to be no possibility of 
any disagreement among the Virtues. 

. They took a boat at Westminster stairs, 
and just as they were about to push off, a 
poor woman, all in rags, with a child in her 
arms, implored their compassion. Charity 
put her hand into her reticule, and took out 
a shilling. Justice, turning round to look 
after the baggage, saw the folly Charity was 
about tocommit. “ Heavens!” cried Justice, 
seizing poor Charity by the arm, “ what are 
= doing? Have you never read Political 

onomy? Don’t you know that indiscri- 
minate almsgiving is only the encouragement 
to idleness, the mother of vice? You a 
Virtue, indeed! I’m ashamed of you. Get 
along with you, good woman—yet stay, there 
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they'll see if you’re a proper object of com- 
sion.”’ But Charity is quicker than Jus- 
tice, and slipping her hand behind her, the 
poor woman got the shilling and the ticket 
for soup too. Economy and Generosity saw 
the double gift. “ What waste!” cried 
Economy, frowning; “ what, a ticket and a 
shilling! either would have sufficed.” 

“ Kither!” said Generosity; “fie! Charity 
should have given the poor creature half a 
crown, and Justice a dozen tickets !” So the 
next ten minutes were consumed in a quarrel 
between the four virtues, which would have 
lasted all the way to Richmond, if Courage 
had not advised them to get on shore and 
fight it out. Upon this, the Virtues sud- 
denly perceived they had a little forgotten 
themselves, and Generosity offering the first 
apology, they made it up, and went on very 
agreeably for the next mile or two. 

The day now grew a little overcast, and a 
shower seemed at hand. Prudence, who 
had a new bonnet on, suggested the pro- 
priety of putting to shore for half an hour ; 

was for braving the rain; but, as 
most of the Virtues are ladies, Prudence 
carried it. Just as they were about to land, 
another boat cut in before them very uncivilly, 
and gave theirs such a shake, that Charity 
was all but overboard. The company on 
board the uncivil boat, who evidently thought 
the Virtues extremely low persons, for they 
had nothing very fashionable about their 
exterior, burst out laughing at Charity’s dis- 
composure, especially as a |: basket full 
of buns, which Charity cntaleal with her for 
any hungry-looking children she might 
encounter at Richmond, fell pounce into the 
water. Courage was all on fire ; he twisted 
his moustache, and would have made an 
onset on the enemy, if, to his great indig- 
uation, Meekness had not forestalled him, 
by stepping mildly into the hostile boat and 
offering both cheeks to the foe; this was too 
much even for the incivility of the boatmen ; 
they made their excuses to the Virtues, and 
Courage, who is no bully, thought himself 
bound discontentedly to accept them. But, 
oh, if you had seen how Courage used Meek- 
ness afterwards, you could not have believed 
it possible that one Virtue could be so en- 
taged with another! This quarrel between 
the two threw a damp on the party ; and 
they proceeded on their voyage, when the 
shower was over, with anything but cordiality. 
I spare you the little squabbles that took 
in the general conversation — how 
nomy found fault with all the- villas by 
the way ; and Temp pressed becoming 
indignation at the luxuries of the city barge. 
They arrived at Richmond, and Temperance 
was appointed to order the dinner; mean- 
while Hospitality, walking in the garden, fell 
in with a large party of Irishmen, and asked 
them to join the repast. .. gine 





Imagine the long faces of Economy and 
Prudence, when they saw the addition te 
the company. Hospitality was all spirits, he 
rubbed his hands and called for champagne 
with the tone of a younger brother. Tem- 

ce soon grew scandalized, and Modesty 
herself coloured at some of the jokes; but 
Hospitality who was now half seas over, 
called the one a milksop, and swore at the 
other as a prude. Away went the hours; it» 
was time to return, and they made down to 
the water-side thoroughly out of temper with 
one another Economy and Generosity quar- 
relling all the way about the bill and the 
waiters. To make up the sum of their mor- 
tification, they passed a boat where all the 
company were in the best possible spirits, 
laughing and whooping like mad; and dis- 
covered these jolly companions to be two or 
three agreeable Vices, who had put them- 
selves under the management of Good Temper. 
So you see, Gertrude, that even the Virtues 
may fall at loggerheads with each other, and 
pass a very sad time of it, if they happen to 
be of opposite dispositions, and have for- 
gotten to take Good Temper along with 
them. : 

“ Ah!” said Gertrude, “ but you have 
overloaded your boat; too many Virtues 
might contradict one another, but not a few.” 

“ Voila ce que je veux dire,” said Vane ; 
“ but listen to the sequel of my tale, which’ 
now takes a new moral.” 

At the end of the voyage, and after a long 
sulky silence, Prudence said, with a thought- 
ful air, “ My dear friends, I have been think- 
ing, that as long as we keep so enti 
together, never mixing with the rest of the 
world, we shall waste our lives in quarreling 
amongst ourselves, and run the risk of being: 
still less liked and sought after than we 
already are. You know that we are none of 
us popular; every one is quite contented to 
see us represented in a vaudeville, or de- 
scribed in an essay. Charity, indeed, has 
her name often taken in vain at a bazaar, or 
a subscription, and the miser as often talks 
of the duty he owes to me,. when he sends 
the stranger from his door, or his grandson 
to gaol; but still we only resemble so many. 

ild beasts, whom every body likes to’ see, 
but nobody cares to possess. Now, I propose, 
that we should all separate and take up our 
abode with some mortal or other for a year; 
with the power of changing at the end of 
that time should we not feel ourselves com: 
fortable, that is, should we not find that we 
do all the good we intend; let us try the 
experiment, and on this day twelvemonths 
let us all meet, under the t oak in Wind- 
sor forest, and recount what has befallen us?” 

[They meet at the appointed time, and 
recount their advent G ity first.] ° 

“ You must know, my dear sisters,” said 
Generosity, “‘ that I had not. gone many 
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miles; from you: before I camé to a small 
eountry town, in which a marching regiment 
was quartered, and at an open window I 
beheld, leaning over a gentleman’s chair, the 
most beautiful creature .imagination ever 
pictured ; her e shone out like two suns 
of perfect happiness, and she was almost 
cheerful —— to have passed for Good 
Temper herself. The gentleman, over whose 
chair she leant, was her husband ; .they had 
been married six weeks ; he was a lieutenant 
with a hundred pounds a year besides his 
pay. Greatly affected by their poverty, I 
instantly. determined, without a second 
thought, to ensconce myself in the heart of 
this charming girl. During the first hour 
in my new residence, I made many wise 
reflections, such as—that Love never was so 
perfect as when accompanied by poverty ; 
what a error it was to call the unmar- 
ried state ‘Single Blessedness ;’ how wrong 
it was of us Virtues never to have tried the 
marriage bond, and what a falsehood it was 
to. say that husbands neglected their wives, 
for never was there any thing in nature so 
devoted as the love of a husband—six weeks 
married ! 

“ The next morning, before breakfast,’‘as 
the charming Fanny was waiting for her 
husband, who had not yet finished his toilet, 
@ poor wretched-looking object appeared at 
the window, tearing her hair and wringing 
her hands; her husband had that morning 
been dragged to prison, and her seven chil- 
dren had fought for the last mouldy crust. 
Prompted by me, Fanny, without inquiring 
further into the matter, drew from her silken 
purse a five pound note, and gave it to the 
beggar, who departed more amazed than 
grateful. Soon after the lieutenant appeared, 
—‘ What the d——1, another bill!’ muttered 
he, as he tore the yellow wafer from a lar, 
square, folded, bluish piece of paper. ‘Oh, 
ah! confound the fellow, Ae must be paid. 
I must trouble. you, Fanny, for fifteen pounds 
to pay this saddler’s bill.’ 

. “© Fifteen pounds, love?’ stammered 
Fanny, blushing. 

“« Yes, dearest, that fifteen pounds I gave 
you yesterday.’ 

“¢T have only ten pounds,” said Fanny, 
hesitatingly, ‘ for such a poor wretched-look. 
ing creature was here just now, that 1 was 
obliged to give her five pounds.’ 

“¢ Five ds? good God!’ exclaimed 
the astonished husband, ‘I shall have no 
more money these three weeks.’ He frowned, 
he bit:his lips, nay he even wrung his hands, 
and walked up and down the room; worse 
still, he broke forth: with—‘ Surely, Madam, 

ju did not suppose, when you married a 
jeutenant in a marching regiment, that he 
eould afford to indulge you in the whim of 
gins five pounds to every mendicant who 

out her hand to you? You did not, I 


say, Madam, imagine———’ bit the btide; 
groom was interrupted by the convulsive sobs 
of his wife ; it was their first quarrel, they 
were but six weeks married; he looked at 
her for one moment sternly, the next he was 
at her feet. ‘ Forgive me, dearest Fanny, 
forgive me, for I cannot forgive myself. I 
was tuo great a wretch to say what I did; 
and do believe, my own Fanny, that while I 
may be too poor to indulge you in it, I do 
from my heart admire so noble, so disin, 
terested, a generosity.’ Not a little proud 
did I feel to have been the cause of this 
exemplary husband’s admiration for his 
amiable wife, and sincerely did I rejoice at 
having taken up my abode with these poor 
people ; but not to tire you, my dear sisters, 
with the minutie of detail, 1 shall briefly 
say that things did not long remain in this 
delightful position ; for, before many months 
had elapsed, poor Fanny had to bear with 
her husband’s increased and more frequent 
storms of passion, unfollowed by any halcyon 
and honeymoon suings for forgiveness ;—for 
at. my instigation every shilling went; and 
when there were no more to go, her trinkets, 
and even her clothes followed. The lieute- 
nant became a complete brute, and even 
allowed his unbridled tongue to call me—me, 
sisters, me—‘ heartless Extravagance.’ His 
despicable brother officers, and their gossip. 
ing wives, were no better, for they did nothing 
but animadvert upon my Fanny’s ostentation 
and absurdity, for by such names had they 
the impertinence to call me. Thus grieved 
to the soul to find myself the cause of all 
poor Fanny’s misfortunes, I resolved at the 
end of the year to leave her, being thoroughly 
convinced, that, however amiable and praise- 
worthy I might be in myself, I was totally 
unfit to be bosom friend and adviser to the 
wife of a lieutenant in a marching regiment; 
with only a hundred pounds a year besides 
his pay.” 
The Virtues groaned their sympathy with 
the unfortunate Fanny ; and Prudence, turn: 
ing to Justice, said, “I long to hear what 
you have been doing, for I am certain you 
cannot have occasioned harm to any one.” 
Justice shook her head, and said, “ Alas, I 
find that there are times and places, when 
even I do better:not to: appear, as a short 
account of my adventures will prove: to you. 
No sooner had I left you than I instantl 
repaired to India, and took up my abode wit 
a Brahmin. I was much shocked by the 
dreadful inequalities of condition that reigned 
in the several castes, and I longed to relieve 


the poor Pariah from his ignominious des | 
tiny,—accordingly I set seriously to work on | 


reform. I insisted upon the iniquity of aban- 
doning men from their birth to an irreme 


diable state of contempt, from which no | 
virtue could exalt them. The Brahmins | 
looked upon my Brahmin with Jineffabl | 
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horror. They called me the most wicked of 
vices; they saw no distinction between Jus- 
tice and Atheism. I uprooted their society 
—that was sufficient crime. But the worst 
was, that the Pariahs themselves regarded me 
with suspicion ; thought it unnatural id 
a Brahmin to care for a Pariah! And one 
called me ‘Madness,’ another ‘ Ambition,’ 
and a third ‘ The Desire to innovate” My 
poor Brahmin led a miserable life of it; when 
ofe day, after observing, at my dictation, that 
he thought a Pariah’s life as much entitled 
to respect as a cow’s, he was hurried away by 
the priests, and secretly broiled on the altar, 
asa fitting reward for his sacrilege. I fled 
hither in great tribulation, persuaded that in 
some countries even Justice may do harm.” 

“ As for me,” said Charity, not waiting to 
be asked, “ I grieve to say that I was silly 
enough to take up my abode with an old lady 
in Dublin, who never knew what discretion 
was, and always acted from impulse; my 
instigation was irresistible, and the money 
she gave in her drives through the suburbs 
of Dublin was so lavishly spent that it kept 
all the rascals of the city in idleness and 
whiskey. I found, to my great horror, that I 
was a main cause of a terrible epidemic, and 
that to give alms without discretion was to 
spread poverty without help. I left the city 
when my year was out, and, as ill-luck would 
have it, just at the time when I was most 
wanted.” 

“ And, oh,” cried Hospitality, “I went to 
Ireland also. I fixed my abode with a Squi- 
teen; I ruined him in a year, and only left 
him because he had no longer a hovel to keep 
me in.’ 

“ As for myself,” said Temperance, “ I 
entered the breast of an English legislator, 
and he brought in a bill against alehouses ; 
the consequence was, that the labourers took 
to gin, and I have been forced to confess 
that Temperance may be too zealous when 
she dictates too vehemently to others.” 

“ Well,” said Courage, keeping more in the 
hack-ground than he had ever done before, 
and looking rather ashamed of himself, “ that 
travelling carriage I got into belonged toa 
German general and his wife, who were 
returning to their own country. Growing 
very cold as we proceeded, she wrapped me 
up in a polonaise ; but the cold increasing, 
I inadvertently crept into her bosom; once 
there I could ngf get out, and. from thence- 
forward the poor general had considerably the 
worst of it, She became so provoking, that 
I wondered how he could refrain from an 


_ eaplosion. To do him justice, he did at last 


ten fo get out of the carfiage, upon 
fy me, she collared him—and 
conquered. When he got.to his own district 


| things grew worse, for every aid-de-camp that 


jrahmins | 
ineffable | 


offended her, she insisted that he might be 
publicly reprehended, und should the poor 


General refuse, she would with her own hands 
confer a caning upon them. It. was:useless 
to appeal to the Archduke ; for if she said it 
was hot, the general dared not hint that he 
thought it cold; and so far.did he carry his 
dread of this awful dame, that he never issued: 
a standing order for the army, curtailed a 
moustache, or lengthened a coat, without: 
soliciting her opinion first. The additionak 
force she had gained in me was too much 
odds inst the poor Geueral, and he died: 
ofa eae heart, six months after my diaisow 
with his wife. She after this became so: 
dreaded and detested, that a conspiracy was 
formed to poison her; ¢his daunted even me, 
so I left her without delay,—et me-voici.”: 

“ Humph!” said Meekness, with an air 
of triumph; “I at least hava been more 
successful than. you. On seeing much in 
the papers of the cruelties practised by the: 
Turks on the Greeks, I thought my presence. 
would enable the poor sufferers to bear their: 
misfortunes calmly. I went to Greece then,’ 
at a moment when a well-planned and _prac-: 
ticable scheme of emancipating themselves: 
from the Turkish yoke. was arousing their, 
youth. Without confining myself to one: 
individual, I flitted from. breast to breast; I- 
meekened the whole nation; .my remons: 
strances against the insurrection succeeded, ' 
and I had the satisfaction of leaving a whole: 
people ready to be killed, or strangled, .with 
the most Christian resignation in the world.” 

The Virtues, who had been a little cheered 
by the opening self-complacency of Meékness,. 
would not, to her great astonishment, allow.: 
that she had succeeded a whit more happily 
than her sisters, and callednext upon Modesty 
for her confession, 

“ You know,” said that amiable young. 
lady, “ that I went to London in search of a’ 
situation. 1 spent three months of the twelve : 
in going from house to house, but I could.» 
not get a single person to receive me. The 
ladies declared they never saw so old-fashioned 
a gawkey, and civilly recommended me to: 
their abigails ; the abigails turned me round- 
with a stare, and then pushed .me down to 
the kitchen and the fat scullion-maids ; who 
assured me, that ‘ in the respectable families 
they had had the honour to live in, they had 
never even heard of my name.’ One: you 
housemaid, just from the country, did indeed 
receive me with some sort of civility; but 
she very soon lost me in the servants’ hall. 
I now took refuge with the other sex, as the 
least uncourteous, . I was fortunate enough 
to find a young gentleman of remarkable 
talents, who welcomed me with open arms. 
He was full of learning, gent!eness, and 
honesty. I had only one rival—Ambition. ' 
We both contended for.an absolute empire 
over him. Whatever Ambition suggested, I 
damped. Did Ambition urge him to begin 
a. book, I persuaded him it was not worth. 
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blication. Did he get up, full of know- 

are and instigated by my rival to make a 

h, (for he was in Parliament,) I shocked 
him with the sense of his assurance—I made 
his voice droop and his accents falter. At 
last, with an indignant sigh, my rival left 
him ; he retired into the country, took orders, 
and renounced a career he had fondly ho 
would be serviceable to others; but. finding 
I did not suffice for his happiness, and piqued 
at his melancholy, I left him before the end 
of the year, and he has since taken to 
drinking |’? 

The eyes of the Virtues were all turned to 
Prudence. She was their last hope—“ I am 
just where I set out,” said that discreet 

irtue; : “I have done neither good nor 
harm. To avoid temptation, I went and 
lived. with a hermit, to whom I soon found: 
that I. could be. of no use beyond warning” 
him not to overboil his-peas and lentils, not 
to leave- his:door open when a storm threa- 
tened, and not to fill his pitcher too full at 
the neighbouring spring. I am thus the 
only one of you that never did harm; but 
only.because I. am‘ the only one of you that 
never had an opportunity of doing it! -Ina 
word,” continued - Prudence, thoughtfully, 
“in a-wotd, my friends, circumstances are 

to the Virtues themselves. _ Had, 
for. instance, Economy changed: with Gene- 
—_—— gone to the poor lieutenant’s ‘wife, 
and I lodged with the Irish: Squireen 
instead..of Hospitality, what misfortunes. 
would .have .been saved to both! Alas! I 
perceive we. lose all our efficacy when we are’ 
misplaced ;. and ¢hen, though ‘in reality Vir- 
tues, we operate as Vices. Circumstances 
must be favourable to our exertions, and 
harmonious with our nature; and we lose our 
very divinity unless Wisdom directs our foot- 
steps to the home we should inhabit, and the 
dispositions we should govern.” 

The story was ended, and the travellers 
began to dispute about its moral. Here let 
usleavethem. / 7 


The Gatherer. 


Ladies’ Curls.— About the year 1595, 
when the fashion became general in Eng- 
land of reno a greater quantity of hair 
than was ever the produce of a single head, 
it was dangerous for any child to wander, as’ 
nothing was more common than for women 
to entice such as had fine locks into private 
places, and there cut them off. I have this 
information (says Steevens) from Stubbs’s 
Anatomy of Abuses, which I have often 

uoted on. the article of Dress. To this 
fashion the writers of Shakspeare’s age do 
not ap to have been reconciled.. So, in 
A Mad World, my Masters, 1608: “to wear 
perriwigs made of another's hair, is not this - 
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ee kind ?” Again, in Drayton’s Moon. 
calf : 


“ And with large sums they stick not to procure 
Hair from the dead, yea, and the most unclean; 
To help their pride they nothing will disdain.” 

Again, in Shakspeare’s 68th sonnet : 


“Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulclires, were shorn away, 

To live a second life on second head, 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay.” 
Warner, in his Albion’s England, 1602;. 
book ix. chap. xlvii., is likewise very severe 
on this fashion. . Stow. informs. us’ that 
“ women's perriwigs were first brought into: 
England about the time of the massacre of; 
Paris.—See notes to Timon of Athens—in. 
which play Shakspeare says : ’ 

“ And thatch your poor thin roofs 
With burdens of the dead ;—some that were hanged, 
No matter,” &c. 4 
P.T. W. |. 


Epigram, addressed to certain Reviewers, 
(from the French.) 
11 nature, blended with cold blood, 
Will make a critic sound and good ; 
This useful lessou hence we learn— 
Bad wine to good sound vinegar will turn. ~ ' 
CENTREPIOLOS, 


A Refiection—( from the Italian.) 


“Help! help 1” cried old Father Francesco, one 
night, 

While Friar Johu rau to his help in a fright, 

« T have just seen the devil along my cell pass ! 

J Our Ladye ’twas him—in the shape of an ass!” 

“ Less noise,” whispered John, with a look of disdain, 

“When you chance to behold your own shadow, 
agaiu!” © « Lurend) 


Epigram—To Mary—after seeing the cele. 

brated statue, Venus orta mari. 3 
When I ascribed, as bound in duty, 
The character of perfect beauty 

To Venus orta mari, 
T meant that I must hesitate 
Perfection to appreciate— 

To Venus or—to Mary. 
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